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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 


I was born at Little-Musgrove in Westmore- 
land, in the North of England, in the year 1627. 
My father and mother’s names were John and 
Grace Edmundson. My father was well account- 
ed of among men who knew him, and religious 
in what he knew. I was the youngest child of 
six my parents had ; my mother died when I was 
about four year old, my father also when I was 
about eight years old. We were left to the care 
of my uncle, my mother’s brother, who used 
us hardly ; and my brothers and sisters left him, 
but I staid with him several years, being young. 
My eldest brother, who was heir to the estate 
my father left, when he came to the age of 
twenty-one years, with my eldest sister’s hus- 
band, went to law with my uncle about our por- 
tions, and other injuries and wrongs. And 
they spent much money. 

In those times I went through many hard- 
ships and exercises of divers kinds. After some 
time spent, I was bound apprentice in York to 
the trade of a carpenter and joiner, where I 
lived some years ; in which time the Lord be- 
gan to work in the hearts of many people in 

at city, so that great openings in the things 
of were both in preachers and hearers. 
Then the Lord began to visit me with his judg- 
ments, and to set my sins before me: many 
times I was under great exercises concerning my 
salvation, also about election and reprobation. 
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So many things wrought mightily in my mind 
about religion, that I was often brought very 
low in my spirit, and at public worship in the 
steeple-house, at times, the Lord’s judgments 
would seize upon me heavily. One time, in 
public worship, the hand of the Lord was so 
upon me, that [shed such abundance of tears 
in weeping and bewailing my wretched state, 
that the priest and congregation took notice of 
me, but none did direct me aright to the physi- 
cian that could heal my wounded spirit. 

About this time I went into the Parliament’s 
army, and there continued part of the war be- 
tween the King and Parliament ; and when that 
was over I went into Scotland under Oliver 
Cromwell in the year 1650, and the Lord began 
afresh with me, and many times his heavy judg- 
ments would seize upon me and bring me low 
in a consideration of the state of life I lived in, 
and what the end would be; and sometimes his 
mercies would spring in my heart to my great 
refreshment, and cause tears of joy and gladness; 
but I knew not the secret hand that was deal- 
ing with me, neither met. I with ——o did 
inform me, although in the army we many 
high professors of religion. And sometimes 
when I had been an service most of the day, 
and was lying down in my tent at night, then 
would arise in my mind the imminent mba I. 
had passed that day, and the narrow my 
life had, and what would have become of my 
soul, if I had fallen in that uncertainty of my 
future happiness, with resolutions to turn to 
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the Lord by repentance and amendment of life ; 
but when action: presented, which I was active 
in at that time, I got over it again in my vanity. 
In the year 1651, the Scotch army marched 
for England ; we followed and engaged them at 
Worcester, and overthew their army; after the 
fight, T was troubled in mind for my vanity, for 
the Lord preserved my life still; but I fled 
from judgment, and made merry over God’s 
witness in my conscience, which testified against 
me. From thence we were commanded to the 
Isle of Man, which was delivered to us, and in 
two weeks time returned to England, and quar- 
tered in Derbyshire at Chesterfield and towns 
thereabout. At which time the common dis- 
course of all sorts of people was of the Quakers, 
and various reports were of them; the priests 
everywhere were angry against them, and the 
baser sort of people spared not to tell strange 
stories of them ; but the more I heard of them, 
the more I loved them, yet had not the oppor- 
- tunity to speak with any of them. 
One market-day at Chesterfield, I was in a 
tavern with others of my companions, and two 
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fore. r some time I was about to settle in 
Derbyshire in the way of shop-keeping, at which 
time my brother, who was a soldier in Ireland, 
came into England to see his relations, and 
highly commending Ireland, od me to 
go and live there, which I, with my wife, con- 
cluded to do. The troop my said brother served 
in quartered near Waterford ; we proposed to 
ourselves to settle a trade of merchandise in 
Waterford, and to live at a place two miles from 
it, where we could pass and repass in our boat ; 
promising great matters to ourselves and relig- 
ion besides. So with this result, when my 
said brother returned, I sent with him a little 
parcel of merchant goods, and not long after, I, 
my wife and servant went for Ireland, with a 
larger quantity of merchant goods; we came 
through Westmoreland to take leave of our re- 
lations, and some of them went with us to 
Whitehaven, where we took shipping and landed 
at Dublin. 

Now were all our great promises come to 
nothing, and the Lord, who had been often 
striving with me, both in mercy and judgment, 


women of the people called Quakers spoke of] had other service for me, which I knew not of, 


the things of God to the people in the market ; 
I did not hear of them until they were gone, 
but the priest of the town, and several with 
him, abused them. When they had done, they 
came to the tavern, into the room where I and 
my companions were, it being a large dining- 
room, where the priest boasted of what he had 
done to the two women, thinking we would 
praise him, but I loved to hear of the women, 
and hated his behaviour towards them. 

A young man, a merchant, then present, who 
frequented my company, and would often speak 
of the said people called Quakers, and say their 

rinciples were the truth, hearing the priest 
boast of his abusive behaviour to the ai two 
women, answered and said, it was a poor victory 
he had gotten over two poor women ; at which 
the priest was very angry, and began to storm. 
My spirit rose against him. I started up from 
my seat, and asked the priest and them with 
him, if they came to quarrel? saying, if they 
did, they should have enough, but the priest 
answered, no, not with you, sir. I bid them 
leave the room, which they presently did; but 
these things came close to me, and the more 1 
heard of this people the better I loved them, 
and earnest desires sprung afresh, that the Lord 
would show me the way of Truth. 

After some time spent in divers exercises, we 
marched again for Scotland, at which time I 
had a charge of some men dor recruiting other 
companies then in Scotland. I marched them 
with our regiment and delivered up my char, 
in Seotland, then left the army, came back for 
England, and visited my relations in the North; 
from thence rode into Derbyshire, and married 
a young woman, to whom I was contracted be- 


and was a mere stranger to. For at Dublin I 
expected that my brother had made some pre- 
parations for us and our trade, but instead there- 
of the troop and he with it were marched into 
the North. I wrote to him, and gave him an 
account that we were landed; in the mean time 
I was strongly importuned to settle in Dublin, 
trading being then very brisk, and houses on 
easy terms, it being not long after the plague; 
but I was prevented by a secret hand that I 
did not then know, which preserved me from 
the deceitfulness of riches, which according to 
all probability I should have been laden with, 
as with thick clay, and thereby been hindered 
from the Lord’s service, as some others are. 
When my brother had received my letter, he 
came to Dublin, with horses, to take us into the 
North to Antrim, where their troop was to quar- 
ter; there I took a house, and my brother 
dwelt with me. The officers of the troop were 
very kind ; they would have had me ride in the 
troop, and receive constant pay, yet might fol- 
low my own business and be duty free ; for they 
would procure an order on their own account, | 
none being then admitted into troops without 
the General’s order; but I refused, and would 
not accept of their kind offers ; for my inclina- 
tions were after religion, and my conscience be- 
gan to be awakened by the Lord’s hand of 
judgment mixed with mercy, which preserved 


me. 

I soon sold those goods I brought over, and 
forthwith went for England to buy more; then 
coming into the North of England among my 
relations, at which time George Fox and James 
Naylor were in that country, James Naylor hav- 
ing a meeting about three miles from where I 





was, I went to it with my eldest 

as and another kinsman, having an earnest de- 
sire to have converse with some of that people, 
retaining a love for, and believing well of them 
from the first hearing the report of them, and I 
was glad of this opportunity, and we were all 
three convinced of the Lord’s blessed Truth ; 
for God’s witness in our hearts answered to the 
truth of what was spoken, and the Lord’s for- 
mer dealings with me came fresh into my re- 
membrance. Then I knew it was the Lord’s 
hand that had been striving with me for a long 
time. This was in the year 1653. 

Then began my understanding to be opened, 
and many Scriptures were brought to my re- 
membrance, which I had often read, yet under- 
stood them not; but now being turned to a 
measure of the Lord’s spirit manifested in my 
heart, which often had reproved me for evil in 

y ignorance, I knew it was the Truth which 
led into all Truth, agreeably to the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Law and Fraphets Christ and his 
Apostles, and I thought all that heard it de- 
clared must needs own it, it was so plain to me. 
A few days after I was thus far convinced of 
the blessed Truth ; the Lord’s power seized upon 
me through his Spirit, whereby I was brought 
under great exercises of mind and spirit; yea, 
all my parts came under this exercise, for the 
Lord’s hand was mighty upon me, in judgments 
mixed with mercies; so that my former ways 


were hedged up. But I loved the Lord’s judg- 
ments, for I knew I had sinned against him, 


and must be purged through judgment. And 
though under this exercise of conscience to- 
wards God, yet I did my business in England, 
and shipped my goods to be landed at Carrich- 
fergus or Belfast. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


All who are taught by the Spirit, know that 
what the air of heaven is to the body—what 
sunshine is to the’ eye—what Spring is to 
flowers, and herbs, and trees—prayer is to the 
believing soul. Without it, that soul would 
sicken and die. As a meansof increasing faith, 
of drawing forth affection, of purifying the heart, 
apart from all that is obtained in answer to 
prayer, this privilege ranks among the foremost 
in the estimate of a child of God. 

Every new visit to the thrane becomes a 
means of augmenting the believer’s' stability ; 
and as each season that revolves adds a new 
layer to the oak, which, in the end, assists in 
determining the age of the tree, each new peti- 
tion sent up from the heart to the Hearer of 
prayer, brings increase of strength, and the 
soul gradually reaches its appointed stature—the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ. 

Is the heart fixed in prayer? Is it speaking 


in all earnestness to God? Does it feel its 
wants, and wait on him fora supply ?—its weak- 
ness, and wait on him for strength ?—its utter 
helplessness, and wait on him for all that the 
soul requires? Then its strength will grow ; 
its graces will multiply ; it will shoot up like 
willows by the water-courses. The promise is: 
“Tt shall grow as the lily, and cast forth its 
roots like Lebanon.”—Pathways of Many Pil- 
grims. 


ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE IN THE SOCIETY OF ~ 


FRIENDS. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
[Continued from page 435. } 


The office of overseer, treated on in the last 
section, -besides the oversight of members in 
general, is likewise charged with the care of the 
poor. This office and calling, like all the rest 
which are introduced in these hints, relates 
equally to male and female; and though to 
avoid the formality of frequent distinctions of 
this nature, saan are sometimes couched in 
terms expressive only of the male sex ; yet 
those to whom they apply will readily perceive 
that nothing exclusive of females is, in any in- 
stance, designed. 

Those to whom the charge of the poor is com- 
mitted, have their duty briefly, but clearly de- 
fined by the query, which requires an account, 
whether “ the necessities of the poor among 
them are properly inspected and relieved.” 
Whilst there ought to be prudent care exercised 
to see that none are supported in idleness, and 
encouraged in a want of industry, it as fully be- 
hooves a people incited by the principle on 
which we act respecting our poor, to treat them 
with liberality on every hand. This is not fully 
accomplished by providing them with what may 
be requisite for their comfortable support; but 
in doing it with a willing mind : “ He that hath 
pity on the poor, lendeth unto the Lord ;” and 
as “the Lord loveth a cheerful giver;” so 
doubtless this cheerful loan of a part of his 
favors, obtains Divine approbation. 

The .ultimate expense of the poor devolves 
on meetings, either of smaller or greater extent; 
and as whatever tends to diffuse the bearing of 
the charge, lessens the difficulty of incurring 
expense ; so it appears very desirable, that we 
should not be limited in this respect, even to 
the districts of Monthly Meetings. 

We are all one family, and as such we should 
not only be willing to maintain the poor which 
belong to the Society, but in those districts 
where friends are of good ability and have not 
many poor, such should cheerfully join with 
those, who, from being very differently circum- 
stanced, may feel a difficulty in exercising that 
liberality which they desire to extend. A dis- 
position of this kind is not chimerical, it has 
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actually produced an incorporation in some] simplifi of the rules they would be free 


ly Meetings, of all the Monthly Meet- 
ings within their respective limits, so as for 
one general fand to defray the charge of the 


this means some Monthly Meetings bring 
, and some the whole of their 
collections to the common stock, out of which 
the superabundant expense of other meetings 
is defrayed; and what generous mind can feel 
other sensations than those of pleasnre, that the 
charges of the community on this head, are 
thus more diffusively and more equally borne. 
poor laws, which appear to have been 
the basis of our rules concerning the poor, re- 
flect credit on the nation, as being superior to 
most provisions of the kind, if not to every other 
known at the time they were enacted. Yet, 
in the present enlightened, and may it not be 
said benevolent age, as these laws have been 
found to want considerable melioration and 
amendment ; so the very bases of our rules may 
be greatly improved by a complete revision; 
and their superstructure much simplified. 

In this respect we need not build upon theory; 
for our trans-atlantic brethren in the State of 
New York have reduced the subject to prac- 
tice by the following concise, but comprehen- 
sive rule: “ When a certificate of removal is 
produced to the meeting to which it is directed, 
it shall be the duty of that meeting to accept it, 
unless there be some manifest obstruction ; and, 
when accepted, the Friend recommended by it 
shall be a member of that meeting.” 

Circumstances alter cases, and we may require 
something a little different to the preceding 
Many of the obstacles, however, 
which prevent a simplification of our rules, are 
merely ideal ; especially when we consider that 
bodies, and not individuals, are the 
volved. Ifa meeting, in one case, is burthened 
to-day with additional expense by a change and 
simplification of the rules ; to morrow, in another 
case, by the operation of the same change, they 
may be equally relieved. 

This position has been already reduced to prac- 
tice, in the experience of the Quarterly Meet- 
ctively uniting in one fund 
for the support of their poor. 

It is‘a law in mechanics, that action and re- 
action are equal ; so, in thiscase, the advantages 
and disadvantages must ultimately be recip- 


Even cities and large manufacturing towns, 
to which there may be a great influx of the la- 
boring class, in times of brisk trade, would, by 
the opetation of simplifying rules, be likely to 
be relieved by a proportionate reflux in times of 
difficulty and stagnation; timesiwhen they must 
be the ‘least able to bear the expense. 

As the'rules now stand, they have to su 
their own poor who remove from them. 





of this charge ; and have in lieu of it to relieve 
such of those, by the accession of whose labors 
in a time of brisk trade, they had been bene- 
fitted, as might, in the failure of émployment 
continue amongst them. tu 

It was a noble spirit of disinterested benevo- 
lence, that induced our predecessors to take 
upon themselves, independently of parochial as- 
sistance, the charge of their own poor. May 
this disposition pervade every heart of this gen- 
eration. 

May we, in addition, avail ourselves of the 
advantages to be derived from the expansive 
and enlightened views, which a full revolving 
century has spread around us, among the gene- 
rality of mankind. Then, with minds as much 
disposed to stand open to our own cause, as we 
have often evinced ourselves to be to the gene 
cause of benevolence, perhaps we shall not fi 
much difficulty in perceiving that it would 
better comport with our acknowledged liberality, 
to wipe off all restrictions as to the settlement 
of our poor. 

How trying would it be to any of us who are 
now contributing to their support, should we 
ever require the same friendly aid, to know, 
that whilst we are receiving it, the rules of the 
Society admitted of a difficulty, in deciding by 
whom the expense should be ultimately borne! 

Let us be increasingly tender of the feelings of 
the poor, remembering the words of our Lord : 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Meetings, it is true, must be the actors in 
this desirable work; and to meetings, this ap- 
peal might have been made ; but in the breasts 
of individuals, the fire of expansive love and 
extended benevolence must first be kindled. 
These sentiments pervade the minds of many. 
May the bosoms of all be animated with that 
genial warmth, which can neither be suppressed 
nor satisfied with emitting a transient gleam ; 
but which will excite a steady and lasting flame 
of charity and love, consuming every wish con- 
cerning their poor, which does not fully-com- 
port with Christian benevolence. 

As the liberality and kindness to which our 
principles naturally tend become radically im- 
planted in our bosoms, they are not only mani- 
fested towards the poor, but extend to every 
other cireumstance of life. They preclude, on 
occasion of subscriptions for useful or benevo- 
lent purposes,any desire to do less than our 
proportion compared with others ; and induce 
us to estimate our own share with a liberal 
mind. : 

These active virtues, regulated by the prin- 
ciples we profess, do not seek parade or display 
in their operations, in those whose ability and 
usual habits induce them to be generous; 
whilst they expand the views of those who may 
be possessed of wealth; and yet whose natural 
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dispositions and sphere of life may have been 
too contracted, to induce them to make such a 
use of their property as to entitle them to the 
generous.gatisfaction which Solomon describes: 
“The liberal soul shall be made fat, and he 
that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

Having been almost imperceptibly conducted 
by the connection of the subject with the poor, 
to touch upon general benevolence, it may not 
be unsuitable to offer a few observations more. 
They are written in the feeling of much ten- 
derness, and with no wish to censure or upbraid; 
yet with a sincere desire to assist and animate 
all who may feel themselves involved in the re- 
marks, to press on with increasing ardor, that 
they may reach those attainments which induce 
satisfaction and peace. 

Persons who have ample means of doing good, 
and whose natural disposition disinclines them 
from liberality ; or whose habits and sphere of 
life have not taught them the proper use of 
what they possess, miss of much real comfort 
and enjoyment, which would be the result of 
active benevolence and generosity ; an enjoyment 
not only more refined than can result from use- 
less accumulation, but which is attended with 
abundantly greater satisfaction and heartfelt 
pleasure. 

We may consider this subject in a still more 
important point of view. Those who have in- 
comes which are more than ample for all their 
wants, have a higher stimulus to benevolence. 
They would do well solemnly to consider, 
whether by adding yearly to a fund which al- 
ready furnishes more than they can reasonabl 
expend, they are faithful stewards over the tal- 
ents committed to their trust ; or whether there 
is not considerable danger, that in the day of 
awful retribution, their outward possessions may 
join the voice of unheeded or unsought distress 
as a witness against them. 

Even those who have families to provide for, 

should not only “attend to the limitations of 
truth in their trade, and other outward concerns,” 
but when these are blessed with success, it is 
incumbent upon them to be well satisfied, by 
frequent examination that their minds are suffi- 
ciently free from an inordinate love of the world, 
to stand open to the calls and intimations of be- 
nevolence. 
: Such an accumulation of pro , as the feel- 
ings of their own hearts will ean when 
they are ‘under the influence of Divine love, 
may furnish wings to their offspring, with which 
to soar above the gentle and precious restraints 
of gospel simplicity ; whilst the forcible injunc- 
tion, conveyed by a cheerful example of well- 
regulated and active liberality, will be likely to 
draw down upon their children a portion of that 
“ blessing of the Lord which maketh rich, and 
he adds no sorrow with it.” 


The generous expansion of the mind of which 
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we have been treating, is so intimately con, 
nected with the religious tenets we profess, that 
it is difficult to conceive much * afixentage 
is derived from a belief in our principles, with- 
out the production of liberality and benevol@ince; 
for these may be fairly considered as some of 
the effects spontancously resulting from a firm 
persuasion of the universality of ‘the love of God 
to men, and the experimental knowledge of im- 
mediate Divine influence upon the soul. 


[To be continued.) 


We extract from the London Friend some in- 
teresting remarks made by Thomas Pumphrey, 
at a conference of Friends recently held in Eng- 
land “ to consider the subject of Scripture-read- 
ing Meetings.” 


“ Tt had afforded him great comfort to notice 
the abundant evidences amongst his younger 
Friends, of lively concern for their own souls’ 
welfare and for the prosperity of our religious 
Society. He earnestly desired that it might be 
cordially sympathized with and responded to by 
their elder and more experienced brethren. It 
was quite probable that, in the fervor of youth- 
ful earnestness, zeal might not always be suffi- 
ciently tempered with wisdom ; but he would 
rather see a little excess in that direction than 
that state of spiritual torpor and stagnation pre- 
vailing, which was not far removed from spirit- 
ual death. 

The remedy for that which might otherwise 
run into excess or unadvised action was not for 
our older Friends to stand aloof, and merely to 
lament over unhallowed activity, or misdirected 
zeal, or for them to seek to put it down by a 
word of authority ; but for them to unite with 
their younger Friends in their meetings and 
classes, seeking to infuse by a kindly genial in- 
fluence their own maturer wisdom, and to help 
them by their enlarged experience. 

From his intercourse with his younger breth- 
ren and sisters, he was porews to testify to the 
loving spirit in which the suggestions and cau- 
tions of their elders were received, and he felt 
sure that such an intercourse as he recommend- 
ed would be useful alike to old and young. 

The tendency of age was to err on the side of 
prudence ; to be extremely cautious, slow to 
move, and sometimes not to move at all, because 
of the dangers and difficulties which are fore 
seen. Youth, on the other hand, was all hope 
and ardor—had not travelled through the ex- 

rience of age, and it did not know, and could 
Pat very indistinctly perceive, the dangers and 
difficulties whigh,had to be encountered. But 
let them co gle ; the earnestness and fer- 
vor of youth would stimulate age to action ; 
whilst the experience, and wisdom, and pru- 


‘dence of age, would act on the dangerous speed 
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of youth, like a brake on the wheels of a railway 

train. 

_ In conclusion, he was especially desirous that 
in Z these proceedings, and particularly in 
thos@ in which our elder Friends took a promi- 

nent part, nothing should be said or done which 
should give needless pain or uneasiness to those 
who might not be able to see altogether with us; 
and that these, on their part, might be very 
tender of judging either actions or motives : for 
he believed we were often much nearer to one 
another in sentiment and opinion than, from the 
imperfection of words, and the infirmities and 
variety of our mental temperaments, we appeared 
to each other to be.” 


From the Monthly Religious Magazine. 
HOME INFLUENCES. 
(Continued from page 444.) 

With all this wealth of power in a mother’s 
influence, is it not often worse than wasted? 
How frivolously, indolently, selfishly, some 
mothers live, their children catching from them, 
in all their ways, the feeling that they are an 
encumbrance, somehow or other always stand- 
ing in the way of their mother’s comfort or en- 
joyment. In how many homes does a mother’s 
intercourse with her children alternate between 
_ Caressing indulgence and pettish fault-finding ! 

In how many are the bodies pampered and 
"dressed, children reduced to mere fireside orna- 
ments to gratify a maternal vanity, while the 
affections are thwarted or starved, and all the 
higher possibilities of the mind and of the soul 
either uncultured or repulsed. Think of daugh- 
ters left to grow as the chance intercourse of 
life determines, going from the home devoid of 
all a true mother gives. Think of sons sent into 
the temptations and seductions of the world, 
with none of the controlling, sanctifying influ- 
ences of a mother’s character, and looking back 
at her as one among the number of childhood’s 
tyrants. The deepest sympathies of our nature 
are touched when we see a motherless child 
ing ee into life; but how many mother- 
ess souls are there out in the world, battling 
unsuccessfully with its influences, who might 
have been saved through a mother’s fidelity! 
What right have they to become mothers he 
— all a mother’s highest duty? 
reat as is the maternal responsibility, it 
thust not be suffered to become the one absorb- 
ing and evident anxiety of life. That is an ex- 
treme to be equally avoided with the last. The 
bane of some homes is the too evident fear of 
the mother that she shall not do exactly right 
by her children. You see andgou feel thatghe 
takes the responsibility of h ition hardly, 
worries and grows old under it. Not only does 
it destroy her own comfort and happiness, but 
it exerts an unfavorable influence upon her 


children, defeats the very purpose she has in’ 
view. There should not be too much anxiety 
about results. The aim should be to do con- 
scientiously all that one can, seen rest 
to God. The influence of one who never lays 
aside her maternal solicitude, who in that drops 
all nature out of her intercourse with her child- 
ren, who irritates or repels them by the con- 
stant utterance of her doubts or fears, is terribl 
rnicious to them, whether they yield or rebel. 
e mistake lies in relying too little upon influ- 
ences, and making too much of coercion. I think 
it were better that a mother should satisfy her- 
self with influences, and mainly those influences 
that are indirect, than that she should attempt 
anything like exact and determined govern- 
ment. if her own heart be right, her words 
the words of love and truth, and her character 
single and pure, in these lie her power, and by 
these she shall conquer. Let her lay aside the 
too much governing, too much talking, too much 
preaching, too much wonsging _let her rule 
rather by her affections than her will, by her 
love rather than her law; let her trust to the 
silent influence of her life, and trust in the re- 
ceptive power of her child. It is as easy to 
blunt the sensibilities of a child by the pressure 
of government, as it is by neglect. What some 
one has said of both the parents may be said to 
be specially true of the mother,—‘ When the 
parents’ lives are genuine, noble, and their own, 


the children subside into their proper place,”— 


and that subsiding, as I think, is better than 
coercion, which is always a small part of govern-’ 
ing. To a mother worried and perplexed as to 
what she should do in order rightly to influence 
her children, some wise man made the answer, 
that “all they wanted was a little wholesome 
neglect.” It is an answer that, perhaps, we all 
need to ponder and observe. 

Let me here say one earnest and solemn word 
of that class of mothers, created by the provi- 
dence of God, called in our general intercourse 
mothers-in-law. I will speak out the word that 
is in me, though I give a chapter in my own 
experience, which only a sense of duty would 
ead me to unveil. I never knew my mother,— 
the young, and beautiful, and holy one so early 
called, and the home and the influences of =v 
childhood are to me a blank. Away at school, 
word came that I was to have a home, and m 
young heart yearned to be with him to whom 
was growing up astranger; but busy demons in 
human shape, with foul lies and fears, filled my 
young heart, and I swore never to give the name 
of mother to her who came to take my mother’s 
place. When she came, I ran and hid myself 
away. I was found, but would not yield; and 
yet—I cannot tell you how, I never knew, no 
words were uttered—in a half-hour I was in 
that mother’s lap, and had uttered the endearing 
wofd, and then and there began an influence to 
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which mainly I owe all that I am 0 shall ever | word, but by unconscious deeds. And so that 


be. And I say here and now, that the falsest 
thing in a world of falsehoods is the common 
belief in the tyranny of step-mothers. To this 
most _and difficult position many a 
woman proves herself nobly true, her large and 
loving heart making up by prayer and struggle 
for that which nature has denied her. Tyrants, 


‘ and mean and selfish, some such mothers are; 


but it is not the necessity of their relations, but 
because these are elements in their character to 
which their position offers the opportunity. 
How many homes are blessed, how many child- 
ren led through the world and fitted for heaven, 
by those who, bearing the name of mothers-in- 
law, have proved themselves mothers in love! 
Before quitting the subject of maternal in- 
fluence, let me entreat every mother to guard 
against that too common and specious plea which 
says, “I am not wise, or learned, I have no 
tact, so I can have little influence.” The mother 
who says that does not know her own heart, and 
has failed to realize that life’s strongest influ- 
ences are because of the affections. I grant 
that there are many who, through defect in early 
education, or their own after neglect, cannot do 
all that under other circumstances they might, 
but that should not prevent them from doing 
all that they can. Influence is a thing of the 
heart, not of the head. It matters not how poor, 
how ignorant, how humble the mother is; if 
she be worthy of the love of her children, she 
has over them a sway monarchs and tyrants 
never exercise. Have you not known sons who 
have grown great in the world, bowing still to 
the wisdom of the mother, turning from their 
wealth, their success, their fame, in reverence 
back to her, the humble dweller in an humble, 
distant home, laying their laurels at her feet, 
and gladly owning, as the cause and impulse of 
all success, those gentle influences by which she 
led their youth and formed their manhood? 
Mighty are the influences of the world, of man, 
of passion, of position, and they repel or drag 
men as they will; yet mightier than these, as 
the still small voice was mightier than the fire 
or the whirlwind, is the influence of a true 
mother’s love. Never say you have no influ- 
ence over your children, for if you will not lead 
them in the way of good, God will one day show 
= what has been your influence for evil. As 
I look back upon my own home, I should say of 
it, that its strongest influence was its silent and 
unconscious life. My mother’s influence per- 
vaded home as the delicate fragrance of some 
fair flower pervades the snenaibee of a room. 
You cannot see it, you cannot feel it, yet every 
breath you draw proclaims its presence and its 
poser ; it regales the sense and enters into the 
ife That influence was a presence in our 
home, a daily joy and beauty and power. Not 
by law, by will, but by love, it came; not by 


life became, not merely influence, but inspira- 
tion, as the lives of all mothers should, not 
moulding to a present form, to a mere copy, but 
with a something of genius or divinity, umging 
the young soul on to bolder flights, and assuring 
it success. If mothers only knew what inspira- 
tion lies in the pure, loving deeps of their own 
nature, if they but knew the yearning, clingin 
love in their sons, at least they would never fai 
in their duty or despair of their power. 
(To be continued.) 


—___—--~0e——___—- 
THE TOOLS GREAT MEN WORK WITH. 


It is not tools that make the workman, but 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man 
himself. Inideed, it is proverbial that the bad. 
workman never yet had a good tool. Some one 
asked Opie by what wonderful process he mixed 
his colors. “I mix them with my brains, sir,” 
was his reply. It is the same with every work- 
man who would excel. Ferguson made marvel- 
lous things—such as his wooden clock, that ac- 
curately measured the hours—by means of a 
common penknife, a tool in everybody’s hand, 
but then everybody is not a Ferguson. A pan 
of water and two thermometers were the tools 
by which Dr. Black discovered latent heat; and 
a prism, a lens, and sheet of pasteboard, enabled 
Newton to unfold the composition of light and 
the origin of color. 

An eminent foreign savant once called upon 
Dr. Wollaston and requested to be shown over 
his laboratories, in which science had been en- 
riched by so many important discoveries, when 
the Doctor took him into a study, and, pointing 
to an old tea-tray, containing a few watch-glasses, 
test-papers, a small balance, and a blow-pipe, 
said: “There is all the laboratory I have.” 

Stothard learned the art of combining colors 
by closely studying butterflies’ wings; he would 
often say that no one knew what he owed to 
these tiny insects. A burnt stick and a barn- 
door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. 
Bewick first practised drawing on the cottage- 
walls of his native village, which he covered 
with his sketches in chalk; and Benjamin West 
made his first brushes out of the cat’s tail. 

Ferguson laid himself down in the fields at 
night in a blanket, and made a map of the 
heavenly bodies, by means of a thread with small 
beads on it, stretched between his eyes, and the 
stars. Franklin first robbed the thunder-cloud 
of its lightning by means of a kite made with 
two cross-sticks and a silk handkerchief. 

Watt made his first model of the condensing 
steam-engine of an old anatomist’s syringe; 
used to inject arteries previous to dissection. 
Clifford worked his first problem in mathema- 
tics, when a cobbler’s apprentice, upon small 
scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the 
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purpose, while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first; Under dale 16th, he says:— 


calculated eclipses on his plough-handle.— 
Smiles’s Self-Help. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 27, 1862. 


The recent military movements in Virginia 
and Maryland have largely added to the number 
of contrabands or freedmen who have escaped, 
and are now under Federal protection. Many 
of these poor creatures are in a sad condition, 
needing suitable clothing and food, and some of 
them from hardship and exposure are prostrated 
by sickness. 

The National Freedman’s Relief Association, 
at Washington, of which Hannibal Hamlin 
(cousin of the Vice President) is President, 
have used up their supplies, and urgently solicit 
additional aid from the benevolent. 

Although there are many calls at a time like 
this, for the relief of those who suffer in various 
ways from the present sad state of affairs in our 
country, yet these poor and afflicted of our 
colored brethren should not be overlooked by 
members of the Society of Friends, who have 
long professed opposition to Slavery, and a de- 
sire for the elevation of the colored race. The 
following are extracts from letters from H. Ham- 
lin, dated 9th inst., to a Friend in this city:— 


“When I last saw you, I did not expect so 
soon to be under the necessity of calling on 
your sympathy and benevolence; but during 
the last week the contrabands have increased to 
the number of 1500, nearly double the number 
at any previous time. Three hundred arrived 
yesterday, half naked, and exhausted by a long 
journey. Our stock of clothing is wholly used 
up, and we are in immediate and most pressing 
want for more. 

Our camp ground is entirely covered. The 
Government is putting up extra tents. 

Yesterday the government rations fell short 
of the demand, and we had to supply 200 
loaves of bread at the expense of our Associa- 
tion. The number of rations will, doubtless, be 
increased to correspond with the present popu- 
lation at the contraband camp. 

For the present, the common thin clothing 
for working-women, will do very well; we have 
also, a large number of childremg 

We .also need men’s clothing, such as has 
been sent to Port Royal and other Southern 
places.” 


“EK. M. T., went to Alexandria a few days 
since, and found many hundreds of contrabands 
in a very bad condition. We have sent down 


a committee to-day to get facts, to to 
General Wadsworth, who we will do 
something for their relief. 

We do not aid the families of the men who 
work for the Government, except temporarily, 
until the men get their pay.” 

In reply to inquiries, he says: “ Piece goods 
to be e up here are just what we want. 


Mothers can make their children’s clothing if 


they only had the materials. We havea 
lar workshop under the care of the matrons.’ 


It may be interesting to state, that schools 
for the education of these people are in success- 
ful operation, under the care of the Freedmen’s. 
Society. 

The extracts given below are from a letter of 
Wm. G. Tyler, dated Hampton, Ninth month, 
9th, 1862, and show that similar assistance is 
needed by the contrabands near Fortress Mon- 
roe :— 

“The contrabands to whom I refer, are sta- 
tioned at Hampton, and number, I am told, b 
one who is herself a teacher of them, some 1 
persons, who are greatly in need of clothing and 
medicines, from the want of which they are 
dying daily. 

Clothing then, and medicines suitable prin- 
cipally to cases of fever and diarrhea, are 
earnestly desired, and I can assure you that 
those who will have direct superintendency of 
their distribution, are men and women whose 
hearts are in the work, 

The negroes to whom I refer, are confined in 
a camp under severe treatment—amounting, it is 
said, to brutality—and the efforts of their breth- 
ren of the same color, not kept under by military 
surveillance, are altogether inadequate to meet 
their pressing wants; hence, the conclusion is 
inevitable, their succor must come from 


lovers of humanity in the North, and from whom | 


so well as the Society of Friends? 

The persons who have the superintendence 
of the contrabands, are, I believe, in no way 
connected with the Government, and I know 
they are earnest characters. Were it other- 
wise—were the men under the pay of the 
Government—I should be almost loth to solicit 
aid—from the sickening roguery I have wit- 
nessed since embarking on my present under- 
taking.”’ 

These extracts speak for themselves, and we 
do not suppose that anything further need be 
said to stimulate Friends to aid in this cause. 

Contributions intended for the Fortress Mon- 
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roe contrabands, may be addressed ##‘ L. Lock- 
wood, Superintendent of Contrabands, Camp 
Hamilton, near Fortress Monroe, Virginia.” 
Those intended for Washington, may be di- 
rected to the Treasurer, George E. Baker, 371 
Thirteenth Street, Washington, D. C.; or to 
H. Hamlin, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Any donations, either in clothing or money, 
forwarded to Joseph M. Truman, Jr., No. 413 
Franklin Street, Philadelphia, will be duly for- 
warded and acknowledged. 














Diep, at Syracuse, N. Y., the 4th of Ninth month, 
1862, ExizasetH Hasteap, aged 78 years, widow of 
Jonathan Halstead. She was interred in Friends’ bu- 
rying ground, at Scipio, Cayuga Co., having been for 
many years a member of that Monthly Meeting, and 
an elder in good esteem, evincing her love for the 
cause of truth by her preseverance in attending meet- 
ings, although residing a distance from them of 
several miles. 





“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 439.) 


I want to make an inquiry which the Arab 
roverb about bread and salt suggested. Our 
ord, in the Sermon on the Mount, says, Ye 

are the salt of the earth; but if the salt have 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? It 
is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast 
out and trodden under foot of men.* To what 
fact in experience does he allude? 

It is plainly implied that salt, under certain 
conditions so generally known as to permit him 
to found his instruction upon them, did actually 
lose its saltness;,and our only business is to 
discover these conditions, not to question their 
existence. Nor is this difficult. 1 have often 
seen just such salt, and the identical disposition 
of it that our Lord has mentioned. A merchant 
of Sidon, having farmed of the government the 
revenue from the importation of salt, brought 
over an immense quantity from the marshes of 
Cyprus—enough, in fact, to supply the whole 
province for at least twenty years. This he had 
transferred to the mountains, to cheat the gov- 
ernment out of some small percentage. Sixty- 
five houses in Jiine—Lady Stanhope’s village— 
were rented and filled with salt. These houses 
have merely earthen floors, and the salt next 
the ground, in a few years, entirely spoiled. I 
saw lage quantities of it literally thrown into 
the street, to be trodden under foot of men and 
beasts. It was “good for nothing.” Similar 
magazines are common in this country, and 
have been from remote ages, as we learn from 





* Matt. v. 13. 
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history both sacred and profane; and the sweep- 
ing out of the spoiled salt and casting it into 
the street are actions familiar to all men. 

It should be stated in this connection that 
the salt used in this country is not mani: 
tured by boiling clean salt water, nor q 
from mines, but is obtained from marshes along 
the sea-shore, as in Cyprus, or from salt lakes 
in the interior, which dry up in summer, as the 
one in the desert north of Palmyra, and the 
great lake of Jebbul, southeast of Aleppo. The 
salt of our Sidon merchant was from the vast 
marshes near Larnaca. I have seen these 
marshes covered with a thick crust of salt, and 
have also visited them when it had been gathered 
into heaps like hay-cocks in a meadow. The 
large winter lake southeast of Aleppo I found 
dried up by the last of August, and the entire 
basin, farther than the eye could reach, was 
white as snow with an incrustation of coarse 
salt. Hundreds of people were out gathering 
and carrying it to Jebbul, where the govern- 
ment stores were kept. 

Maundrell, who visited the lake of Jebbul, 
tells us that he found salt there which had en- 
tirely “lost its savor,” and the same abounds 
among the debris at Usdum, and in other locali- 
ties of rock salt at the south end of the Dead 
Sea. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that the 
salt of this country, when in contact with the 
ground, or exposed to rain and sun, does become 
insipid and useless. From the manner in which 
it is gathered, much earth and other impurities 
are necessarily collected with it. Nota little of 
it is so impure that it cannot be used at all, and 
such salt soon effloresces and turns to dust— 
not to fruitful soil, however. It is not only 
good for nothing itself, but it actually destroys 
all fertility wherever it is thrown; and this is 
the reason why it is cast into the street. There 
lis a sort of verbal verisimilitude in the manner 
|in which our Lord alludes to the act: “it is 
cast out” and “trodden under foot ;” so trouble- 
some is this corrupted salt, that it is carefully 
swept up, carried forth, and thrown into the 
street. There is no place about the house, yard, 

or garden where it can be tolerated. No man 
will allow it to be thrown on to his field, and 
the only place for it is the street, and there it 
is cast to be trodden under foot of men. .... 
The Arabs, particularly the Bedawin and the 
peasant, have an invincible dread and repug- 
nance to the sea, nor can they be tempted to 
trust themselves. upon its treacherous m. 
Some of their favorite proverbs are intended to 
express this national aversion. If the lake was 
covered with boats, they would travel all round 
its shores on the slow-paced camel rather than 
sail directly acrogs to our city. As there is no 
demand for boats, the very art of building them 
is lost. You could not find a carpenter on this 
whole coast who has either the materials, the 
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tools, or the skill to construct one, or even to 

mend it if broken. They have no more use for 

boats than for whens roads; both disap- 

peared together when the Arabians conquered 

thegountry, and both will reappear together as 
a more civilized race rises to power. 

The cause for the absence of fishermen is like- 
wise found in the character and habits of these 
Arabs. You could never persuade a genuine 
son of the desert to sit or stand all day holding 
a rod over the water with a string and hook at 
the end of it. If you put it into his hands all 
ready baited, you would soon hear “Yukta 
’amru” as he flung the whole apparatus into the 
_ lake. Those who dwell in the cities and vil- 

lages along the coast of the Mediterranean, have 
partially departed from these primitive habits, 
and learned from Greeks and Franks the pisca- 
tory art, but even they have no enthusiam for 
it. Out here it is held in utter contempt. 

How do you account for the fact that so many 
of the apostles were chosen from this class of 
fishermen? It could not have been accidental. 

Nothing in the kingdom of Christ is acciden- 
tal or the result of caprice, least of all the vital 
matter of its first teachers and founders. There 
was, no doubt, an adaptation, a fitness in the 
occupation of these men to develope just those 
attributes of character most needed in the apos- 
tolic office. There are various modes of fishing, 
and each calculated to cultivate and strengthen 
some particular moral quality of great import- 
ance in their mission. Thus angling requires 

tience, and great perseverance and caution. 

e line must be fine; the hook carefully con- 
cealed by the bait; and this, too, must be such 
as is suited to the capacity and taste of the fish 
you seek to catch. A mistake in any of these 
things. defeats the object. If the hook is too 
big or not well covered—the bait too large or 
not adapted to the taste—of course you take 
nothing, or bring up a useless crab. There may 
be deceptive nibbles, but nothing more. So, 
also, the line must not alarm them, nor will it 
do to dash the hook in impatiently. And the 
man must not put himself forward; he should 
not be seen at all. 

Then there is fishing with the hand-net. 
This is beautiful and picturesque. You see it 
to best advantage along the coast from Beirut 
to Sidon. The net is in shape like the top of a 
tent, with a long cord fastened to the apex. 
This is tied to his arm, and the net so folded 
that, when it is thrown, it expands to its utmost 
circumference, around which are strung beads 
of lead to make it drop suddenly to the bottom. 
Now see the actor: half bent, and more than 
half naked, he keenly watches the playful surf, 
and there he spies his game tumbling in care- 
lessly toward him. Forward he leaps to meet 
it. Away goes the net, expanding as it flies, 
and its leaded circumference strikes the bottom 
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ere the sillfMfish is aware that its meshes have 
closed around him. By the aid of his cord the 
fisherman leisurely draws up the net and the 
fish with it. This requires a keen eye, an ac- 
tive frame, and great skill in throwing the net. 
He, too, must be patient, watchful, wide awake, 
and prompt to seize the exact moment to throw. 

‘Then there is the great drag-net, the working 
of which teaches the value of united effort. 
Some must row the boat, some cast out the net, 
some on the shore pull the rope with all their 
strength, others throw stones and beat the water 
round the ends, to frighten the fish from 
ing there; and as it approaches the chore, aan 
one is active in holding up the edges, drawing 
it to land, and seizing the fish. This is that 
net which gathered of every kind, and, when 
drawn to the shore, the fishermen sit down and 
collect the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
away.* I have watched this operation through- 
out a hundred times along the shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

Again, there is the bag-net and basket-net, 
of various kinds, which are so constructed and 
worked as to inclose the fish out in deep water. 
I have seen them of almost every conceivable 
size and pattern. It was with some one of this 
sort, I suppose, that Simon had toiled all night 
without catching any thing, but which, when 
let down at the command of Jesus, inclosed so 
great a multitude that the net brake, and they 
filled two ships with the fish until they began 
to sink.t Peter here speaks of toiling all night, 
and there are certain kinds of fishing always 
carried on at night. It is a beautiful sight. 
With blazing torch, the boat glides over the 
flashing sea,.and the men stand gazing keenly 
into it until their prey is sighted, when, quick as 
lightning, they fling their net or fly their spear; 
and often you see the tired fisperman come sul- 
lenly into harbor in the morning, having toiled 
all night in vain. Indeed, every kind of fish- 
ing is uncertain. A dozen times the angler 
jerks out a naked hook; the hand-net closes 
down on nothing; the drag-net brings in only 
weeds; the bag comes up empty. And then, 
again, every throw is successful—every net is 
full; and frequently without any other apparent 
reason than that of throwing it on the right side 
of the ship instead of the left, as it happened to 
the disciples here at Tiberias.} 

_Are we to understand from John xxi. 7, that 
Peter was actually naked? 

Not necessarily so. Here in this hot climate, 
however, it is common to fish with nothing but 
a sort of shawl or napkin tied round the waist. 
The fisher’s coat which he girt about him was 
the short ’abdéyeh which they now wear, and 
which they very often lay aside while fishing. 
They can doff and don it ina moment. When 


* Matt. xiii. 47,48. + Lukev. 4-9. { John xxi. 6. 
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worn, it is girt tight about the loins with the 
gunnar, and Peter did this when hastening to 


meet the Lord. ' 
(To be continued.) 





HOW TO OVERCOME A FIT OF OBSTINACY. 


A teacher of large experience had directed 
one of his scholars to learn a portion of a hymn, 
a task, as the sequel proved, entirely within the 
range of the scholar’s ability. He refused to 
learn. His teacher told him he must learn, and 
repeat it before he left school. Not he! School 
time was over—the boy and his teacher both 
remained—no hymn. It was getting late; the 
weather was cold. I shall not misinterpret the 
teacher’s feclings if I premise that the dark 
shadows of defeat, as well as those of evening, 
were stealing over him. Hopeful yet, he called 
for an attendant, and requested her to bring a 
candle and tea for two, with plenty of plum 
cake. These soon appeared. A cup of tea was 
placed before the boy, his teacher took the 
other, and handed to the object of his tender 
compassion opposite to him a large slice of plum 
cake. Young master filled his mouth ; but it 
was the last expiring effort to hold out. His 
heart, too, was full: he burst out a-crying— 
“Indeed, teacher, I can’t eat a morsel.” He 
took his hymn-book, approached the candle, 
learned and repeated his portion with astonish- 
ing celerity—London Friend. 





THE TRAVELLER’S TREE. 


This tree, Urania speciosa, is altogether one 
of the most remarkable that has been discovered 
in Madagascar; and the extent to which it 
prevails may be inferred from the native name, 
ravinala, by which it was designated by Son- 
nerat, its discoverer. Ravinala, is literally, 
leaf of the forest, as if it was the leaf by which 
the forest was characterized, which is the fact 
where it abounds, though in many parts, it is 
not met with at all. The tree rises from the 
ground with a thick succulent stem like that of 
the plantain, or the larger species of™stulizea, 
to both of which it bears a strong resemblance. 
It sends out from the centre of the stem long, 
broad leaves like those of the plantain, only 
less fragile, and rising, not round the stalk, but 
in two lines on opposite sides, so that as the 
leaves increase, and the lower ones droop at the 
end, or extend horizontally, the tree presents 
the appearance of a large open fan. When the 
stem»rises ten or twelve feet high, the lower 
part of the outer covering becomes hard and 
dry like the bark of the cocoa-nut tree. Many 


of the trees in this region were at least thirt 
feet from the ground to the lowest leaves. t 
frequently counted from twenty to twenty-four 
leaves on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf 


being six or eight feet long, and the broad leaf 
itself four or six feet more. 

The whole of these twenty-four bright-green 
gigantic leaves, spread out like a fan at the top 
of a trunk thirty feet high, presented a ee 
tacle as impressive as it was to me rare Gnd 
beautiful ; and in this part of the country they 
were the most conspicuous objects for miles 
together ; and were it not that these vast bright- 
green shining leaves are slit on each side by 
the winds, and so flutter in smaller portions 
with the passing breeze, the prevalence of this 
tree would impart a degree of almost incon- 
ceivable magnificence to the vegetation of the 
country. 

In the fan-like head of the traveller’s tree, 
there were generally three or four branches of 
seed-pods. The parts of fructification seemed 
to be inclosed in a tough, firm spathe, like those 
of the cocoa-nut, but the subsequent develop- 
ment was more like that of the fruit of the 
plantain. When the pods or seed-vessels, of 
which there were forty or fifty on each bunch, 
were ripe, they burst open, and each pod was 
seen to inclose thirty or more seeds, in shape 
like a small bean, but enveloped in a fine 
silky fibre of the most brilliant blue or purple 
color. 

But this tree has been most celebrated for 
containing, even during the most arid season, @ 
large quantity of pure fresh water, supplying 
to the traveller the place of wells in the desert. 
Whenever I inquired of the natives, they 
always affirmed that such was the fact, and that 
so abundant and pure was the water, that when 
the men were at work near the trees, they did 
not take the trouble to go to the stream for 
water, but drew off and drank the water from 
the tree. Having formerly been somewhat 
skeptical on this point, I determined to examine 
some of the trees; and, during my journey this 
morning, we stopped near a clump of the trees. 

One of my bearers struck a spear four or five 
inches deep into the thick firm end of the stalk 
of the leaf, about six inches above its junction 
with the trunk, and, on drawing it back, a 
stream of pure, clear water gushed out,.about a 

uart of which we caught in a pitcher, and all 

Sent of it on the spot. It was cool, clear, and 
perfectly sweet. On further examination, I 
found that there was no filtration of the water 
through any part of the plant, as I had been 
led to suppose, when I had seen water drawn 
by Sir William Hooker from one of the speci- 
mens in the palm-house at Kew. There was a 
kind of natural cavity, or cistern, at the base 
of the stalk of each of the leaves, above its 
union with the stem, and the water which had 
been collected on the broad and ribbed surface 
of the leaf had flowed down a groove or spout 
on thé upper side of the stalk into this natural 
reservoir, whence it supplied nutriment to the 
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tree, and: refreshment to the traveller or the 
labore 


r. 
But in Madagascar, this tree might, with 
propriety, be called the builder's tree rather 
the traveller's tree. Its leaves form the 
of all the houses on the eastern side of 
the island. The stems of its leaves form the 
partitions, and often, sides of the houses; and 
the hard, outside bark is stripped from the 
inner and soft part, and having been beaten 
out flat, is laid for flooring; and I have seen 
the entire floor of a long, well-built house 
covered with its bark, each piece being at least 
eighteen inches wide, and twenty or thirty feet 
long. The leaf, when green, is used as a 
wrapper for packages, and keeps out the rain. 
lange quantities are sold every morning in the 
markets, as it serves the purposes of table-cloth, 
dishes, and plates at meals; and, folding into 
certain forms, is used instead of spoons and 
drinking vessels.—Elis’s Visits to Madagascar. 





LINES SUGGESTED BY ATTENDING A SILENT 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


The very place seemed holy, as from the busy street 

Of the dusty, noisy city, I turned my weary feet, 

And entering the meeting house, I found assembled 
there 

A number of the saint-like ones engaged in silent 
prayer. 


Oh, that deep and solemn stillness, that there did 
brood around, 

More holy than the voice of priest, or organ’s sweet- 
est sound, 

It seemed to me that angel forms were floating 
through the air, 

And I filled the void with faces which once assem- 
bled there. 


You may talk of grand cathedrals with a lofty gilded 
spire . 

Of the solemn pealing organ, and the chanting of the 
choir 

But give me that patient watchfulness, that sweet 
sublime reproof, 


That is found in waiting on the Lord in spirit and in 
truth. 


The aged ones with folded hands seemed waiting one 
and all, 


' To catch the welcome signal, their Father’s looked for 

call ; 

But as he yet allows them a little time to stay, 

They with a blessing strengthen those who've just 
begun the way. 

In them there’s no presumption, no showy forms of 
pride 

For in their humble worshipping all. forms are laid 
aside. 

And though no human voice is heard by those as- 
sembled there, 

The Lord Jehovah listens! and records their silent 
prayer. 

New York, 1862. 





The more we help others to bear theif bur- 
dens,,the lighter our own will be. 


‘'- " 


For the Children. 
THE FLY. 
To be recited to a Little Child. 


BY THEODORE TILTON. 


Baby Bye, 
Here’s a fly; 
Let us watch him, you and I. 
How he crawls 
Upon the walls— 
Yet he never falls! 
I believe, with such legs 
You and I could walk on eggs! 
There he goes 
On his toes 
Tickling baby’s nose! 


Spots of red 
Dot his head ; 
Rainbows on his back are spread. 
That small speck 
Is his neck ; 
See him nod and beck! 
I can show you if you choose, 
Where to look to find his shoes ; 
Three small pairs 
Made of hairs ; 
These he always wears ! 


Black and brown 

Is his gown; 

He can wear it upside down. 
It is laced 
Round his waist ; 
I admire his taste ; 


Yet, though tight his clothes are made, 


He will lose them, I’m afraid, 
If to-night 
He gets sight 
Of the candle light. 


In the sun 
Webs are spun; 
What if he gets into one? 
When it rains 
He complains 
On the window-panes. 
Tongues to talk have you and I; 
God has given the little fly 
No such things ; 
So he sings 
With his buzzing wings. 


-He can eat 
Bread and meat; 
There’s his mouth between his feet. 
7 On his back 
Is a sack 
Like a peddler’s pack. 
Does the baby understand ? 
Then the fly shall kiss her hand! 
Put a crumb 
On her thumb 
Maybe he will come! 


Catch him? No! = 
Let him go; 
Never hurt an insect so. 
But, no doubt, 
He flies out 
Just to gad about. 
Now you see his wings of silk 
Drabbled in the baby’s milk ! 
Fie! ob fie! 
Foolish fly, 
How will he get dry? 
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All wet flies 
Twist their thighs ; 
Then they wipe their heads and eyes; 
Cats, you know, 
Wash just so; 
Then their whiskers grow ? 
Flies have hair too short to comb ; 
So they fly bareheaded home ; 
But the Gnat 
Wears a hat; 
Do you believe that? 
Flies can see 
More than we— 
So how bright there eyes must be! 
Little Fly 
Ope your eye— 
Spiders are near by ! 
For a secret I can tell, 
Spiders never treat flies well! 
Then, away! 
Do not stay— 
Little fly, good-day. 


—_———+20—- 
SODS AND WEEDS. 


It should be a general 
practice with farmers to 
gather up all the sods, 
weeds, and even the year’s 
growth of briars, bushes, 
&c., and stack them in 
large,compact heaps, there 
to remain for from one to 
two years, or until they 
become properly decom- 
posed and resolved into 
one mass. It would take 
but little time to gather 
these, while in doing so 
the fields would be cleared 
of this trash, which, if 
left to remain, obstruct 

the growth of plants, and encourage the increase 
of these drawbacks to: growing crops. The 
manure which ought to be produced on a farm 
of a hundred acres by this process would hardly 
be believed until properly putin operation. But 
we can say in advance that there ought to be 
realized, at the lowest calculation, one-cart load 
per acre. This substance is extremel uable 
for gardens, and especially for corn, ell as 
for soils of a heavy and tenacious character. 
We have long been convinced that this part 
of a farmer’s business has not nearly been sogen- 
erally attended to asit ought tobe. in the pursuit 
of agriculture there are as negligent and in- 
different farmer#as other business men. Some, 
indeed, appear to have no desire to succeed, or 
to make more than a mere from hand-to-mouth 
living ; they never learn anything from the ex- 
perience and example of their more energetic 
and thriving neighbors. They know enough, 
and henee are content to humdrum their lives 
away, leaving their children to pattern after 
them, unless they possess superior innate facul- 


ties of their own, and copy, in spite of the ex- 
ample of their parents, after those who have 
“— pace with the spirit of the age. 

n passing through agricul districts the 
observant person sees many different phases of 
farming. He constantly notices where the eye 
and hand of the intelligent, attentive and suc- 
cessful farmer belong. He requires no guide 
to point out to him wine the soil as well as the 
mind has been improved. He sees no failure of 
crops there, unless through the visitation of 
agencies over which man has no control. Even 
severe drought has little effect on his 
Judicious manuring and thorough tillage and 
draining alone work these agricultural wonders. 
We have seen within two weeks, and within 
less than ten miles of our office, the striking 
evidences of the two systems of farming. On 
one side of the road there was a field of from 
twelve to fifteen acres of corn as fine as the eye 
could wish to rest upon; while on the other 
side there was another field, with the land natu- 
rally as good and well located, where there 
would not be more than half a crop. The 
reason for this discrepancy was as clear to us 
as the sun at noonday. 


Wueat A WEED.—It has long been sus- 
pected that the cereal grains are but cultivated 
examples of wild cereal grasses—that they were 
not created as corn, but that they have been 
improved by culture into their present condition. 
This supposition was némeal by M. Fabre, of 
Agde, in thg south of France, who, in 1838, 
sowed some grains of the dgilops ovata, a com- 
mon cereal grass, and by successive sowings in 
garden soil, produced in 1846, crops of real 
wheat as fine as any to be found in the neigh- 
borhood. This experiment is now being carried 
on by the professor of geology and botany in 
the Royal Agricultural College, and the grass 
is ually undergoing the same transforma- 
tion into the true cereal grain—Once a Week. 


EXTRACT FROM A VISIT TO THE WOODS. 
By J. ©. |Martindale, M. D. 


First, the huge trunk and gnarled branches 
of a white-oak, that had stood the storms and 
wintry blasts of a century, caught my gate j 
there it stood in all its magnificent grandeur. 
the acknowledged giant of the forest. As I sur- 
veyed it, a gentle breeze detached an acorn from 
one of its topmost branches and it dropped at my 
feet. I took it up, and held in my hand the 
germ of a future oak ; and I thought as I gazed 
upon it, how easily I might crush it beneath my 
foot, and thus forever destroy the vital principle 
therein; but if left, it might one day become 
one of fie forest trees, and then require 
hours of hard labor to destroy it. In this ges- 
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seek the closet of their own heart for comfort 
and consolation. 

One might be led to think that the flowers, 
the trees and the brooks, with all their pleasin 
connections and associations, would be enoug 
to adorn this lovely 9 but the “ Great 
Giver of every good and perfect gift” continued 
to add’ wonder to wonder and delight to delight, 
until this forest scene became sublimely grand 
far beyond the mind of mortal man to depict. 

Along with those interesting objects already 
contemplated, has been placed many creatures 
of various shapes and forms, all of which haye 
their own appropriate sphere of life and labor, 
and it is to the interest as well as the pleasure 
of every person to learn as much of their his- 
tory and habits as possible. Feeling this to be 
the case, and that.nothing of God’s creation js 
insignificant, I looked around for the living 
forms and creeping things that might be there. 
The first object that caught my gaze was a 
plant upon which myriads of aphides were suck- 
ing their fill, and upon examination I found 
nearly every succulent plant around me had its 
aphis feeding upon it, while the bushes and 
large trees had caterpillars and grubs feasting 
upon them. Numberléss mosquitoes filled the 
air with their blood-thirsty notes, small flies in 
vast swarms were hovering around, large black 
ants were running up and down the trunk of the 
nearest tree, while smaller ones were busily en- 
gaged at one of their hills close to my feet ; spi- 
ders of nearly all sizes and descriptions were 
weaving their webs upon almost every branch, 
or patiently waiting for the unfortunate fly, 
while the snake, “actually seeming to enjoy 
his loathsome life,” was slowly moving his sealy 
folds towards yonder copse, and the “ busy 
bee,” the symbol of industry, was revelling in 
the nectar sweets of the nearest flower. e 


pect, how like many, who, when the sinful de- 
sire first shows itself in his mind, could with 
scarcely an effort crush it forever; but when it 
is nurtured until it rears its horrid form, com- 
pletely o’ershadowing the more humble but bet- 
ter qualities of his nature, it is with difficulty 
removed. This noble old tree was the centre 
of a group of sister oaks, and around it, a scar- 
let, a red, a black, and a pin-oak reared their 
ancient heads. Here also was the exalted hic- 
kory, with its tall form towering towards the 
sky and its branches vieing with each other to 
approach nearest heaven; the modest beech 
with its long pendulous branches bowing down 
towards earth; the tulip poplar with its tall, 
straight trunk and clusters of waving green 
leaves ; the sour gum with here and there a leaf 
becoming tinted with yellow or scarlet, herald- 
ing the approach of autumn ; the esculent chest- 
nut, the lugubrious cedar and the weeping 
spruce with its long arms bending mournfully 
down and wailing with every passing breeze. 
Beneath these grew the spice bush or the fever 
bush, the black alder, the dogwood and the 
witch-hazel. A little in front of me was a 
pearly streamlet, which gushed forth from the 
hillside, a short distance up the glen, and came 
dancing along over its stony bed, a happy rill, 
enlivening me with its song. Its banks were 
thickly skirted with bushes and briers, forming 
haunts where the partridge leads forth her little 
flock, and the snipe remains secluded from the 

e of man. 

Overshadowed by the more stately trees, and 
watered by the limpid stream, grew the sweet 
wild flowers, far more beautiful and more inter- 
esting, if we would but examine them, than our 
coarser garden plants; and asI plucked one 
from beneath my feet and surveyed its delicate 
form, I thought of the mysteries connected with 
its existence; how it grew, atom by atom and 
particle by particle ; how it obtained from the 
dark earth in which it was rooted, from the 
aw breeze and the refreshing shower, the 
pabulum necessary to its existence, and con- 
verted it into the variously-shaped green leaves 
or the variegated flowers, expanding their petals 
to the morning air ; how it matured its fruit, 
and gave to each seed a vital principle, which 
would lie dormant through the approaching 
winter, and shoot forth into life and vigor at the 
opening of the coming spring; how it had for 
ages retained the impress of its own nature, and 
year after year as it came forth from the dark 
earth presented the same form and the same 
appearance. Why it left the bright sunshine of 
the fields for this sequestered spot, to rear its 
humble head and find a happy home away from 
the admiring gaze of man, I could not tell ; but 
in its seclusion I was reminded of the followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, who delight not 
in the praise of an admiring world, but who 


custs, and their singing might be heard, com- 
mencing witha single insect, when others would 
gradually fall in and increase the note until the 
whole woods would resound with their music. 
After this lasted for some minutes, it would 

d die away, until not a single sound 
was h to break the stillness of the place. 
While surveying these thingsI heard a pleasant 
chirp right over my head, and looking up be- 
held a song-sparrow eyeing me as if to ask my 


cuckoo was heard, and his snowy breast glittered 
for a moment through the trees ; the harsh cry 
of the flicker, the peckings of the red-head, the 
tap of the downy woodpecker, and the shrill 
scream of the sparrow-hawk, came from the 
trees close around me, adding much to the soli- 
tude of the place. Soon the form of the Amer- 
ican creeper darted from the body of a large 
tulip-poplar across to the butt of a white ash ; 





whole woods was alive with the cicadz or lo 


business there. The song of the redbreast fell ) 
pleasantly upon my ear, the familiar note of the — 
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his color was so near that of the bark upon 
which he lit, that I had to watch carefully in 
order to see him as he so actively made his way 
around and around the trunk, ascending as he 
went and peering with his sharp eye into the 
rifts and beneath the loosened bark in search of 
the mischievous grub. Sometimes he would run 
his bill under a piece of moss, detaching it from 
the tree, while the pleasant chirp told his satis- 
faction at finding his food there. His form was 
searcely lost among the trees before I espied 
the woods pewee and his companion feeding 
upon the grub and the caterpillar, and most in- 
dustriously did they pursue their calling. On 
the tops of the oaks were a number of fly- 
catchers, the blackburnian warbler, the great 
crested fly-catcher and the» red eyed vireo, fly- 
ing around tips of the branches, peering under 
first one leaf and then another, ridding the trees 
of the many insects infecting them. 

These at length had all disappeared, and I 
was wondering what next would attract my at- 
tention, when several forms passed over my 
head and lit in a large hickory in front of me. 
Their well-known note soon told me they were 
the cedar or cherry bird. They had come for 
their evening sedi and directly were seen flit- 
ting about among the leaves, pressing beneath 
them and picking off the grub or the fly as ac- 
tively as any of the fly-catchers. They were 
80 untiring in their efforts and caught so many 
insects while I observed them, that I was bet- 
ter satisfied than ever that they were the real 
friénds ofthe agriculturist, and that it would be 
little better than sacrilege to destroy them.— 
The forms of these little creatures were soon 
lost in the depths of the forest—the voices of 
the locusts were no langer heard—the sun had 
sunk behind the western hills—and the damp 
and chilly dews of evening were fast settling 
around. As the shades of night gathered about 
the place, it seemed to grow more lonely, and 
the plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will, heard 
away down’ the glen, sounded in unison with 
the wild woods and solitary wilderness. The 
mottled owl had left his place of retreat, perched 
himself upon a neighboring bowling was 
making night still more gloomy by dismal 
hootings. But with the gloom and the loneli- 
ness of the place there was a feeling of delight, 
causing me still to linger amid the scenes I love 
80 well, for 

“The jay, the pie, and e’en the the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, has charms for me.” 


But soon these scenes were shrouded in dark- 
ness, and I left them to wend my way to the 
domestic circle, feeling that I had spent an af- 
ternoon with more than usual satisfaction, and 
wag ready to exclaim, with Wordsworth, 

“Earth filis her lap with pleasures of her own.” 


— Germantown Telegraph. 
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CORK. 


Many persons see cork used daily without 
knowing whence comes this useful material. 
Corks are cut from large slabs of the cork tree, 
a pee of oak, which grows wild in the south 
of Europe. The tree is stripped of its bark at 
about fifteen years 14, but before stripping it 
off, the tree is not cut down as in the case of 
the oak. It is taken while the tree is growing, 
and the operation may be repeated every eight 
or ninth year—the quality of the bark con- 
tinuing each year to improve as the age of the 
tree increases. When the bark is taken off, it 
is singed in the flames of a strong fire, and 
after being soaked for a considerable time in 
water, it is placed under heavy weights in order 
to render it straight. Its extreme lightness, 
the ease with which it can be compressed, and 
its elasticity, are properties so peculiar to this 
substance, that no eficient substitute for it has 
been discovered. The valuable properties of 
cork were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
who employed it for all the purposes for which 
it is used at present, with the exception of 
stopples; the ancients most used cement for 
stopping the mouths of bottles or vessels. The 
Egyptians are said to have made coffins of cork, 
which being spread on the inside with a resin- 
ous substance, preserved dead bodies from decay. 
In modern times, the cork was not generally 
used for stopples to bottles till about the close 
of the seventeenth century, wax being used till 
then for that — The cork imported into 
Great Britain is brought principally from Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. The quantity aes 
consumed is upwards of five hundred tons.— 
Scientific American. 


FOUR GOOD DOCTORS. 


Did you ever read any of Mary Howitt’s fine 
stories or sweet poetry? I hope’ Mary and 
her husband, William Howitt, live in England, 
and have been distinguished writers these forty 
years; and I thus recall them that you may pay 
greater attention to this interesting experience 
of William Howitt. 

“T am a temperance man,” he says, “ because 
I have seen and felt the good of it. If I had 
lived as many literary men do, kept late hours, 
passed evening after evening in hot, crowded 
rooms, sat over the bottle at late suppers; in 
short, had ‘jollified,’ as they call it, I should 
have been dead long ago. For my part, seeing 
the victims to ‘ fast life’ daily falling around me, 
I willingly abandoned the temporary advan 
of such a life, preferring the enjoyment of a 
sound mind in a sound body, and the blessings 
of a quiet domestic life. 

“T am now fast approaching my seventieth 
year. #cannot, indeed, say I have reached this 
period, active and vigorous as I am, without the 
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aid of doctors. I have had the constant attend- 
ance of these four famous ones, Temperance, 
Exercise, Good Air, and Good Hours. Often, 
in early years, I labored with my pen sixteen 
hours a day. I never omit walking three or 
four miles or more in all weather. I work hard 
in my garden, and could tire a tolerable man at 
that sort of thing. During my two years’ travel 
in Australia, when I was about sixty, I walked, 
often under a burning sun.of one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred. and thirty degrees at 
noon, my twenty miles a day, for days and weeks 
together; worked at digging gold, in great heat 
and against young, active men, my twelve hours 
a day, sometimes standing in a brook. I waded 
through rivers, for neither man nor nature had 
made many bridges, and let my clothes dry on 
my back; washed my own linen, and made and 
baked my own bread; slept occasionally under 
a forest-tree; and through it all was as hearty 
as aroach. And how did I manage all this, not 
only with ease, but with enjoyment? Simply 
because I avoided spirituous liquors as I would 
avoid the poison of an asp. The horrors I saw 
there from the drinking of spirits were enough 
to make a man of the least sense sober. 
“So that I have a right to recommend ab- 
stinence from beer, spirits, and their great co- 
artner, tobacco. They are all poisoners of the 
lood; they are all burnt-offerings to death; 


they are all destroyers of the bottom of the 
pocket, and what is worse, destroyers of the 
peace of families and the constitutions of men. 
They strip those who take them of health, 
clothes, morals, and mind. The great bulk of 
the crimes and calamities of society flow from 
the tap and the spigot.”—Child’s Paper. 


——_+~0e 
ITEMS. 


The success in cultivating cotton and tobacco in 
southern Illinois, this season, equals anticipation. 
The cotton fields look well, and some persons esti- 
mate the crop will yield as high as 25,000 bales. It 
would have been much larger than that even could 
seed have been procured at the planting season. The 
cotton lands of southern Illinois are not much behi 
those of Mississippi or Tennessee, and should th 
crop turn out well this fall, it is thought the crop o 
1862 may come up to 100,000 bales. 


A Cueap Fitter.—lIn some situations, spring water 
cannot be obtained ; hence rain water is employed 
for all domestic purposes. To renderit fit for drink- 
ing and cooking, it requires to be filtered, as showers 
earry down insects and their ova from the atmosphere, 
and dust from the roofs upon which they fall. It is 
best to purify rain water before it enters the cis- 
tern, and for this purpose a good filter can be made 
by any person at the cost of only a few shillings. 
The way to do this is as follows: construct a toler- 
ably large and stout wooden box with a hole in the 
bottom, or at the side near the bottom and in con- 
nection with a pipe leading into the cistern; nail 
& coarse cotton or linen cloth over its bottom, inside, 
and then fill it up to within three inches of the top 
with layers of clean gravel, sand and charcoal, and 
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over the top of this secure a stout cloth. Into this 
box lead a pipe, and as the rain passes through it to 
the cistern, it will be purified and fitted for drinking 
or any other purpose. The top cloth of this filter 
can be easily removed and frequently washed. Ata 
little extra cost, this filter may be made 80 as to 
rotate on an axis to be turned upside down and 
washed by making clean water rush from its bottom 
through to the top. Itis necessary to make such 
filters somewhat large to carry off the water rapidly 
during heavy showers.—Scientific American. 


Curonometers.—Prof. Airy has recently made an 
interesting report to the British Government, involv- 
ing the results of his examination of various chrono- 
meters. Prof. A. says that the material and work- 
manship of all the chronometers is very good, there 
being amongst nearly all of them but very little dif- 
ference in this respect ; and, in uniform circumstances 
of temperature, every one of the chrondmeters would 
go almost as well as an astronomical clock. The 
great cause of failure is the want of compensation, 
or the too great compensation for the effects of tem- 
perature. Another very serious cause of error has 
its source in the oil, which is injured by heat. This 
is very different in different cases. Thus, the oil 
used by one chronometer maker is not at all injured 
by heat ; while some of that used by another chrono- 
meter maker wag found to be so bad that after going 
through the same heating as those of the first men- 
tioned maker, the rates of the chronometers were 
changed, on returning to ordinary temperature, by 
eighty seconds per week. 


Smoxs-Conscmine Locomotive.—The subterranean 
railway in London is travelled by a newly-invented 
engine, which, while in the open air, works like a 
common locomotive, but when in the tunnel, con- 
sumes its own smoke, or rather makes none, and by 
condensing its own steam, gives off not a particle of 
vapor. It is stated that ina trial trip, as long as 
this engine remained in the open air it fizzed and 
simmered like any other locomotive; but the instant 
it entered the tunnel it condensed its steam, and 
scarcely a mark of vapor was perceptible, while, 
from the flues into the smoke-box being damped, not 
the least smell of smoke was given off—not even the 
most distant lamps in the long vista down the sides 
of the tunnel were dimmed in the slightest degree. 


+0 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet, 
with few sales for export. Sales of superfine at $5, 


extra $512,and extra family at $6 00 a 6 25. Sales 


retailers and bakers are within the range of from 

5 for superfine up to $6 50 a $7 for fancy. The 

market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 

Meal. Smal! sales of the former at $3 50 and of 
the latter at $3 12 for Pennsylvania. 


Grainx.—There is a fair demand for prime dry 
Wheat at steady rates. Sales of good and prime Penn- 
sylvania and Western red at $1 29 a $1 30 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $1 32 afloat. White 
ranges at $1 40 to $1 45. Rye is in moderate supply, 
with sales of Pennsylvania at 74% 75c, and new at 
65 a 68c. Corn is quiet at the decline, and yellow 
is freely offered at 67c. Oats are steady. Penn- 
sylvania is worth 40 a 43c and good Southern 36c 
per bushel afloat. No sales of Barley or Malt. 

Serps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$5 00 per 64 bs. New Timothy commands $1 87a 
$2 per bushel. Flaxseed ranges from $1 80 to 
1 90. 





